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NEEDLEWORK NOTES. 





UEEN ANNE darned-work is found to be 
so effective and so comparatively quick 
of execution, that it is still high in favor. 
Either crewel or silk may be used for 
this embroidery, which, it will be re- 
membered, is done by taking the stitches irregular- 
ly, or by leaving 

an equal number _ 

of threads with 
those on the 
needle, in the 
alternate rows, 
or else by taking 
the stitches di- 
agonally, varying 
to diamond or 
hexagon - shaped 
forms, any of 
which will make 
an agreeable re- 
sult. Little ar- 
row - heads of 
blue silk scatter- 
ed over a back- 
ground of coarse 
linen make a 
good alternative 

to a pattern of large mallow flowers outlined in dull 
yellow silk. Often the flowers of a design are worked 
in darning stitch, then outlined with a contrasting 
shade. A varie- 
ty of grounding 
stitch, which is 
excellent for a 
plush sofa cush- 
ion, is a diaper 
pattern of gold 
thread, crossed 
with silver 
thread, and 
caught down at 
each intersection 
with sapphire- 
blue or cardinal 
silk. 

The designs 
of Scandinavi- 
an, Russian, and 
German em- 
broiderers on lin- 
en are popular 
for reproduction 
on borders. The 
taste of these 
early workers 
mostly ran to de- 
lineating stags, 
cocks, and the 
like, introduced 
into bold scroll 
patterns. The 
brute or bird was 
left in relief in 
the natural tint 
of the linen, the 
ground being 
filled in with 
darning stitches 
in wool or cotton. 

A simple pattern is a border of conventionalized oak 
leaves outlined in green upon unbleached linen, the 
ground supplied by wood-brown darned-work in 
crewel. By way of variety to this, there is a pattern 
of oranges and leaves and blossoms (always popular), 
where the outlines are done in coarse chain stitch, and 
the fruit and leaves filled in with a sort of network 
coarsely worked in crewel. 
A very charming arrangement for a chair-back is 



a square of pongee, ending in tambour-worked bor- 
ders. The pongee is almost covered by an elaborate 
and fanciful design of flowers of all varieties — tulips, 
roses, jessamine, bleuets, poppies, and myosotis — 
growing, as the middle-age monks chose to portray 
them on the vellum borders of their livres d'heures, 
upon a common stem. It goes without saying that a 
design like this would be vulgarized by using for it 



SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY. 

bright colors ; only half-tones must be employed, and 
the stem and foliage are of a grayish, silvery, green. 
A very zealous young lady has undertaken to copy 




SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY. 

IN THE SPITZBR COLLECTION. 

a piece of ancient Nuremburg embroidery on fine 
white linen, where a landscape in miniature — ruined 
tower, sea-line, clouds, and waning moon — is repre- 
sented in fine filaments of black silk. The effect, 
when complete, will be that of a pen-drawing in 
Indian ink. Little dots and fine stitches simulate 
cross-hatching. The tax upon eyesight makes the 
desirableness of this kind of work extremely dubious, 
but it is undeniably quaint and taking. 



Linen holds its own triumphantly as a ground for 
elaborate schemes of needlework. Nothing else lasts 
so well, therefore nothing else will so reward the 
worker. A most exquisite furniture covering worked 
in the days of Louis XVI. upon thick cream satin, in 
chenille, illustrates this. The owners, unfortunately, 
had chosen to hand these specimens down for use, 
uncovered, and the chairs and sofas had been reck- 
lessly sat upon 
by all sorts of 
profane visitors. 
The result was, 
in short — tatters! 
Hardly anything 
remained of the 
original stuff, 
and the medal- 
lions were half- 
effaced from the 
charming old de- 
sign. In the same 
family was a 
cushion-cover of 
old Italian 
drawn-work be- 
twe en linen 
bands, which 
were almost cov- 
ered with gar- 
lands of silk embroidery ; every. thread of the original 
stuft held, and the silk, though deliciously faded in 
tint, was in perfect preservation. This may help to 

account for the 
continuing fancy 
for drawn-work 
on linen, varied 
by cross - stitch 
and Holbein em- 
broidery. A so- 
fa-back, delicate 
enough to serve 
as an altar front- 
al, is made by 
using first a 
broad strip of 
Greek lace, then 
a width of white 
China silk em- 
broidered with 
cross-stitch and 
Holbein work 
combined, in 
white filoselle, 
then a strip of 
elaborate drawn- 
work on linen, 
and, lastly, an 
edge of deep tape 
lace, reproducing 
some of the old 
Italian designs. 

Tea-cloths and 
serviettes are 
prettily decorat- 
ed all over in a 
crackle pattern 
of pale blue silk, 
and powdered 
with medallions 
of China blue 
silk having gold 
centres. A tea-cloth has veins of pale violet silk, and 
at the intersections pansies in deeper violet. 



The red velvet lambrequin, illustrated herewith, is 
French work of the seventeenth century. The saint 
in the central cartouch wears a green vestment ; the 
nimbus is in gold. The ornaments are in golden yel- 
low sparingly studded with silver points. The birds 
and cartouch scrolls are white modelled with blue. 



